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thon the actual results 


achié ar National and State Governmonits, 
andthe: he: body’ 6f the’ people, still slumber 
ony as though mutually content to let-the agricul 
turak initerest take’ eare of itself—thoroughly con- 
vineed} apparently, that no other course is de- 
manded at thé hands of either party. 


It is greatly to be regretted that the"light shred | 
upon this. subject, has not beep brought to bear 


‘ more. directly upon those who most nced the im- 
pulses of such an influence. ‘To those who are 
‘in the habit of reading the . ; 


tiotis of the day, the labored ar 
strate the “a of 


| 
\ the immediate power 
r | question—ho: many 





Bat the politig 
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@ other halle an ee mass, if 








paratively, has heen} 








‘the agricultur al interest, 


ot ae uninformed, at least, of lethargic mind, 
jughout the farming population. of theawhole 
nity, yet remains ta,be acted or sed and 
d io this momentous subject! How little 
s there that any thing will be™ done in this 
re until this, dorinant” thass shall be made” 
té move and t onour politicians—demanding. 
and seenrin’ that rational legislation ‘ ongthis sub- 
ject which comporis with the genius: of our Civil 
institutions, and the spirit of the age in which we 
live. 


of the light which has already been elicited on 

this question—a more general pedaeene be- 

tremaiialliainasion ee: , 

the ome andthe sduteee ‘of ‘ thet 

eo indeed, as ie ie state 
rf us 2 0: his bse wis- 

vf the urgent claims: of ° 

eee 








cacy. _~ These claims afe so 
eannot escape Hi® attention. There j is, actually, 
no apology whagev« exfor his reftisal to legislate on 


j this subject. » The failure of his agricultural ¢on- 


stituency t to. Tastruct him in the matter, cconstitytes 





sistifiegtianeg hi neglect. He legislates. on 


What we need, therefore}is a wider diffusion ~ 
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: adopt it at Once? 
We have no doubt that our Agriontiarel Soci- 


many most Aaportnt subjects # vit hout: nstrue- 
tions. . e Trusting to his superior” Sagacity, 

the people (three-fourths. oftthem farmers) con- 
mit their businéss, in a great measure, to his dis- 
cretion ; and he repays this generous ‘confidence 
with the coolest coniétapt of their most prominent | a 
and vital interests. . 

This entire si beeicion of the ends and‘objects 
of all good Gov ernnient should no longer be sub- 
mitted: to by»our farming population’ ‘Birds 
that know how to , and that will not sing, 
should be made to sing.”? Our public servants 
must be ‘¢instructed’’ on this subject ; ; and if they 
still refuse to. act-—the remedy is obyious.—But 
here lies the great difficulty. What means can 
be employed'to bring the great mass of our farm- 
ers tova consciousness of their strong obligations 
to exercise'their constitutional power in securing 
a just and equal share jn the Legislative favors. 
of the State? It is a momentous question. It 
comprises theygist of the» whole matter. And 
there would seem to be a few plain, prompt rem- 
edies, which might not be unavailing in this emer- 
gency. 

If we ares#ight in supposing that the reading 
portion of oufagricultural population are already 
convinced on this question, our first appeal would 
be to them. Their position demands that they 
take the lead in this matter. Let them unite in 
bringing Out candidates for, office, in the several 
sections of the State, entertaining, on this subject, 
opinions common with’ themselves, and compe- 
tent to their advocacy before the people and in 
our halls of legislation. With our methods of 
canvassing for offices within the gift of the peo- 
ple, there is no calculating the effects of sych an 
effort judiciously carried out. There is nothing 
abstruse or mysterious in this,question, which our 
shrewd yeonianry will not immediately compre- 
hend} nor would be rational to doubt that they | 
need only a clear statement and- elucidation of 
their rights to appreciate and assert them. If; 

- there is nothing improper or impracticable, (as 
there certainly is not) in this a why not 


eties might also. de much towards attracting pub- 
lic attention to’this subject. ‘They could express 4 





“their opinions, at their stated meetings, br ‘Teso- ae: 










a body, most app 





30 draw up, and pledge" 
pope to lichdlibe petitions, ‘for signature, 
the people, praying for’ leg sl 


ib) t. Need weadd that th ‘to do this, 
or that ‘there can, be ‘ho dowbt'o: f th ee! %, 
fects of such. measures? pF, ae 


Conventions, emanating from. the apticultbab 
communities of the State, might also’ do a great 
deal, by similar means; We pi e that‘some 


‘action of this kind will bead by the Agricultu- ; 


ral Convention; which “meets at Lebanon on the 
first Monday in May next. We do hope its sit- 


L tings will not terminate without a strong and di- 
‘ect appeal to our Legislative,authorities i in behalf 


of the agricultural interests of this State. Will 
ever-a more fit occasion present i itself for @ an effort 
of this character. xs * 


Other measures might be nueaea as appro- 
priate and adyisable. “The means are in our 


hands, if we will but employ them with judgment 


and energy. We need but to diffuse the. lightal- 


ready abroad in the land, so that it shalh-pene-’ 


trate’'the log cabins of every agricultural settle- : 
Let . 
no one doubt the direct connexion. of cause and’ - 
The plant which i is shutup , 


ment in the State, and our work is done. 


effect in this matter. 
from the light of the natural stn, is sic 
less, and without fruit. But tear away its. 
house, and give it the glance of the genial day- 
beam, it shoots up in its vigor,.its verdure and itg 
blossoms gladden the eye, and, in. due time, its 
sbranches hang with fruit, : 






“purple and gushing, 
piling to earth in bacchanalian profusion.” 


He is but little conversant with the history of 
the human mind, Who does not know that the 
light of the intellectual sun produces results equal- 
ly surprising in the moral world, and infinitely 
more pecs and enduring. 
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~ Many valuable hints” e derived from the 
ancients, in relation to various matters connected 
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modern improvement will et any thing 
to reform or modify,’ What moral oracle, for in- 
stance, could, in so few words, give better advice 
in relation to the purchase of a farm, than will 
be found in the following passage from the illus- 
trious Catoz © + | 


“Buy not too hastily,” says he, “but view again and 
ag@in the purchase yu intend to make; for if it be a 
good one, the ofiener you:see it the better it will please 
you Exannne how the neighboring inhabitants fare ; 
et the country it lies in be a good one,the ways to and 
from it good, and the air temperate ; let your land, if 
you'cafi' choose your situation, be at the foot of.a hill. 
facing the South, in a healthy place, where a sufficien- 
cy of laborers, of cattle, and of water, may be had ; let 
it be neat a flourishing town, the sea, or a navigable 
_river, or bordering upon a good and well-frequented 
road ; let the buildings upon your ground bestrong 
and substantial ; do not’rashly condemn the methcds of 
others.” 





Making walks in the Garden. 

We have seen many gardens, well stocked with 
vegetables and blooming with flowers, which 
might have been greatly improved in appearance 
by adopting a somewhat more tasteful method of 
making the walks. These are frequently, with 
great labor, dug half a fogt or more deep, and 
madé level upon the sutface—the soil being 
thrownupon the adjacent beds or borders. An 
incompatably neater method is to make the walk 
three or four inches deep at the sides, gently 
rounded, and highest inthe middle. This looks 
better, is not.so much affected by wet weather, 
and is much moreeasily kept morder. The ley- 
el walk is objectionable on many accounts. It 
requires ten times more labor to make it than the 
other. It hasan awkward appearance when it is 
“made, especially if deep.” If not gravelled, it 
becomes and remains muddy after a shower; and 
if the garden is not on perfectly level ground, it 
soon washes into ruts, and then is hard to re- 
pair. > , 

The walks:in the garden are, generally, a great 
enhancement of, or afoul blot upon its beauty. 
Made eonyex, as we haye recommended, and 


off Beng ‘up sides of Beds and Borders, as ine : 
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timately connected with the neatness of the walks, ©” 
may also deserve a passing notice. This may 
be well.and handsomely done with the spade and, 
line ulone ; but if the sides have-no other support, 
it will be necessary to repeat this tedious job ever 
ry Spring—to avoid whieh, various means ate 
resorted to. It is said that limestone curbing, 
where it is light ‘and uniform has an exceedinly 
neatappearanc®; ‘and hard.bricks laid on thejs 
edges, we know answer admirably. But a cheap- 
er, though less durable material, may be had-in 
cedar, locust, or even good white-oak plank or 
lathes, an inch thick, and about four inches broad. 
These properly put downs: neatly joined at the 
corners, and nailed to stakes driventnside the 
beds, and alittle below their surface, so as not 10° 
be seen, will not only look well, but last a number” 
of years, and are easily repaired when they do_ 
fail. Plank of the above dimensions, and man- 
aged as directed, will be found to be a very diffe-: 
rent affair from thehroad, rough boards*Wwhich 
are sometimes seen in our gardens, propping up 
a high bed or border, at the side of a.deep walk, 
themselves propped up by stakes dfivén outside 
the beds, the whole of materials and workman: 
ship Which are destined to speedy dilapidation} » 





The pleasures of eountry life, 


One of the most exhilirating circumstances jn 
the Agricultural life, is the never-ending succes- 
sion of charige and variety in the scenery and la- 
bors of the farm. This pleasing diversity makes 
itself felt throughout the lapse of the seasons.— 
There is. some little monotony, it is true, In_ the 
bronze countenance and icy breatn of surly old 
Winter; but even he, hard-featured and cold- 
hearted old gentleman 2s he is, has his freaks of 
fancy to beguite the usual dullness of his presenees 
treats us to an occasional glance of most blessed 
sunshine ; and now and then'throws off his rusty 
brown coat, and puts on his robe of state so. ex 
quisitely white and cleanly,-as no ermined judge 





or ball-room beauty may ever aspire to rival.— 





covered with gravel, (where it is convenient or 


. | ; : And then his storms and tomnadoes! where is the 
‘ 4 practicable) they constitute one of the pleasantest } theatrical mechanism which can evercompete with 
¢ . |, features in that pleasant pictare—the neatly ar- | him at these? His torrents of rain and sleet too! 


u @arden. —. 











..Thé magnanimous Mr. Epsy may brag’ ay he 
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his manufactured article, we believe he will nev- 
er be able to come up to the evéry-day doings of 
old Winter in this line of business. 

Winter, too, witnesses many cheering changés 
in the arrangements of the farm. Under the 
magic of the woodsman’s axe, the tangled forest 
suddenly becomes the open field, and takes its 
place as an integral part of the regular plantation. 
The stately fence rises: up erect, in its long lineS, 
with its comfortable appearances of strength and 
security ; anda re-arrangement of fields and en- 
closures often strikes the eye with a’sentiment of 
gratification. ; 

But, sad as is the havoc he makes in the vege- 
table world while hé does stay, even stormy old 
Winter passes, swiftly, on his way; and, with his 
departing footsteps, that famous young artist, 
Spring, comes forward to touch the whole scene 


‘with her tints of green, and to remodel all that 


rough old Winter has destroyed. 

Spring brings her balmy ®skkies and Since 
breath to all; but none so‘sensibly as the farmer 
feels the exhilgation of the season,.the release 
from his Winter's inactivity,,.and the excitement 
of his rural labors; none looks -forward to the 
prospect before him, and to its suecession of 
changes, with more joylous expectation. The 
fresh soilis now upturned in every direction, 2 
change of scene which some may regard as not 
very decidedly picturesque. But as ‘a prepara- 
tion for his crops, it is inexpressibly pleasing to 
the farmer. And if the black mould is, indeed, 
unsightly to the eye of refinement, one might sup- 
pose that the most fastidious could not fail to be 
pleased with the various fancy colors whiclr are 
brought to light on sdme of our farms by this 
handy work of the plough. The most. brilliant 
dies are often exhibited, red, yellow, orange, &c. 
&e. This might please even the Indian taste 
which delights in lively colors ; but we appeal to 
the farmer if he had not better go to work with 
the soil which shows these gaudy hues, and bring 
it, with all possible speed, to the color and quali- 
ties which accord with the standard of true,agri- 


‘cultural taste. c 


Véry soon, however, this: aspect of the “ficlds is 
succeeded by another fay more vivid and pleasing. 
Nature’s own favorite color, green, sheds its soft 





pleases about raising the ‘Ohio at “pleasure with 









in disordered wth me ee in théir disorder, - 
thrust up their bright’spires in such profusion that 
the soil is no: longer visible’; “while the stately 
corn, marshalled in ranks like: regular ‘troops “on © 
review day, stands erect as a greriadjer, and tus-’ 
tes its flags in the breeze with great dignity. | 

But another glorious: change ‘comes with the 
coming of harvest.. The small grains have she 
their verdurewand they now ripple inthe wind _ 
like a sea of molten gold. Before the touch of. 
the reapers that majestic grain is cut down in a 
day ; and the field from which, ‘in the mornifig, 
the footsteps of man and beast were carefully ex- 
cluded, is now open and accessible at all points. 
Your ground i is ‘your own again ; whilst the thick 
array of Shocks upon it assures you that it has 
made a good réturn for your temporary banish- 
ment from its precincts. 

A similar feeling attends the ‘m wring of the 
luxuriant meadow, and the change 6f its crdwded 
surface to the smoothly veer Sarpenng of its 
embryo aftermath: 

Those also who practice cutting. the com crop : 
at the ground early in Autumn, find the sudden 
change of scene indescribably eee and exhit- 
erating. , 

~The preparation and casting of the Fall sown 
crops renews this routine of variety; and: so:.on 
throughout every recurrence of the seasons. » A 
benevolent Providénce has liberally provided for 
the indulgence of our innate fondness for noveliy 
by vividly stamping that characteristic upon alb- 
the successive vicissitudes of the circling years, 

_ The manual occupations..of husbandry are 
cheered with a change and variety correspondent 
with the varying aspects of the farm. -'This al- 


ternation'’is so rapid and diversifiedas. forever tow 


exclude the weariness of monotony:at least, ‘and 
greatly to relieve-the husbandman in the-fatigues’ 
of his farm labours; no slight amelioration,» this, 
of the primeyal doom of man tHat he should “eat 
his bread.in the sweat of his face.” ~, 

The rigid utilitarian will doubtless remit the: 
above reflections as altogether superfluous and 
unprofitable. But we do. not» .succumb- to 
apy such criticism. We believe it to-be apoint 
of no; inconsiderable importance that ihe farmer. 
“ome a high and exalted ploasure im his , 
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To him who oe pa elena ig for 


- hausting crops in his extreme haste to make it im- 








the present pelf he ‘nay be able to extract from 
it, farming is a sordid and a dirty. business. It} 
is indeed an® ungrateful and a ruinous. business: 
with our: common 1 mother, whois almost certain 
to be reduced to. extreme poverty by the unnatu- 
ral practices.of ‘such ason.- “From him only can 
improvement | be expected who takes a- pride in 
his pursuit, who i is. fascinated with. its pure and 
wholesome. pleasures, and the rewafds. of whose 
labors isnottmade exclusively. to'consist int prompt 
returns of dollars and ¢ents. We would not in- 
deed have the farmer so sublimated in ‘his- ethics. 
as to be altogether uninfluenced by. this «latter 
consideration. » “His profits as constituting the 
means of improv ement on his farmy and of 
promoting the welfare of those who surround him 
may be made largely instrumental in subserving 
the highest purposes of human‘life. And there ig 
one, fact, in connexion with this subject, which 

Id especially commend to those who are 
in wach ahurry to be rich that they cannot take 
time to calculate the consequences of a riinous 
system of agriculture. The farmer who takes a 
proper pride in his calling and conducts its details 
with an eye to permanent improvement as well-as 
present profit, will always, other things being 
equal, become a richer and more prosperous. man 
in the end, than the greedy cultivator wlio runs 
down his soil with an uninterrupted series of ex- 


mediately profitable. 





' Eeonomy in Clearing Coffee. 

This, which is, ordinarily, a small affair, grows 
into.a matter of some magnitude with those who 
love a clear cup of coffee when eggs can scarcely 
be had even for this purpose (as is sometimes the 
case with those who live i in: towns and villages) 
and when other clarifiying agents are not athand. 
We would therefore “inform such as ate not als 
ready apprized offs” fact, that a single egg may 
be made to clear a pound or more of coffee, . by 
stirring it with thé coffee after it is parched, and 
belies it has entirely cooled. This method “also 
saves trouble, as the operation will not have to be 


repeated until the pound is exhausted. 
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~~ hoin pamenarert Hogs. 
“Tt will be recollected that our afi 


Parvus Agricola, in the September number of our’ 


last-volume, recommended Arsenicas a remedy f for 
this disease in'swine. We find the efficacy of 
this prescription cgrroborated by the igliontig 
from the Genessee Farmer. 


Cure ror tuk Kinney Worm.—Mr. Tucker. 
d herewith enclose-you.a recipe which has ia no in- 
stance failed to cure hogs of a disease very generally 
fatal, the Kitney.worm. I have liad them 80 bad that 
they would drag their loinsfor a week, and with all 
the experiments I couid try they would die. Three 
applications of from a half to a “teaspoonful of rats-bane 
given.in an apple or potatoe for three days has always 
effectedacure. Therats-baneshould be good, and I 
say, with i there is no injury to be sustained 
from its use to‘ swine a* Be 





THE HARMAN THRESHING MACHINE, 


According to promise in our last Number, we 
attempt a description of this machine—though 
we are, by no-means sure thaf it will be satisfac- 
tory: 

The frame (which shou!d be of strong mateniik 
and firmly put together) is about 34 feet high, 
44 inches-long, and 2 feet or more broad—the 
legs being wider at bottom than at top. The 
eight heaters are not quite three feét long, made 
of strong wood 2 inches. square, armed, on one 


side, with rolled shect iron an eighth of an iach . 


thick, and let into three cireular_ blocks of wood, 











~ 


13 inches in diameter, about an inch at one angle, ° 


and firmly attached te the blocks by iron clamps 
nailed.to tHeir sides. _ A solid bar of iron 14 ingh 
square goes through the centres of the circular 
blocks, the ends of which extend out so as to act 
as gudgeons upon which the beaters revolve, and 
to one of which thé whirl for the band is attached, 
Within the frame corresponding to the circumfer- 
ence of the beaters, and more than a third of that 
circumference, there is a concave ribbed surface 
plated: with iron and set ona wooden spring, — 
The.grain is brought between the beaters and this 
concave surface by the apron and two: rollers 
which revolve by pullies worked by bands from 


the main whirl at one end,-and a smaller whirl at. . 
A cap or cover .. 
of light plank completes the machine, which when 


the other. end of-the-iron - bar, 


propélled. by “an adequate power, pefforms its 
work effectually and with great rapidity. 


















think they have no opportunity of mental improye- 
ment. We have frequently been shocked ‘to hear the 
+ematk'*I have no time to read.” Farmore tational 
would it be te say “I have no time to eat.” . 


Fréw Gov. Eeret’'s Address before’ the Bristol 
School Convention. 
PERSONAL EFFORTS REWARDED. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that it isnecessary to’ 
be a professional man, inorderto have leisure to .in- 
dulge a taste for reading. Far otherwise. ~1 believe 
the mechanic, the engineer the husbandman, the tra- 
der have quite as inuchileisure asthe average of men» 
in the learned professions. [ know some men busily 
engaged in these different calling of active lift, whose 
thinds aré ‘vell storéd with various useful knowledge 
actjuired from books. There would.be. more such 
men, if education in our common schools svere, as it 
swell might be, ofa higher order; and if common school 
libyariés, well furnished were introduced in every 
district, as I trust in due time they will be. Tt is sur- 
prising, sit, how much may be. effected, even under 
thé most unfavorable circumstances, for the improve- 
ment of the mind, by a person resolutely bent on t 
‘acquisition ofknowledge. A letter has lately be 
put into my hands, bearing date the 6th of September, 
so interesting in itself, and so strongly illustrative of 
this point, that Lwillread a pertion of it; though it 
was written, I'am suré, without the least view of pub- 
Yeity. ; 

“Twas the yeunvest, (says the writer,) of many 
brethren, ahd myeparents were poor. My, means of 
education weré limited tothe advantages of a district 
schoo], and those again were circumscribed by my fa- 
ther’s death, which deprived me atthe age of fifteen 
éfibose scanty opportunities, which [had previously 


énjoyed. A few monthsafter his decease I apprentic- | Worcester. 


ed toyself toa blacksmith in my native village. Thi- 
ther] arriéd on an indomitable-taste for reading, 
which TI had previously acquired through tHe medium 
of the sotiety library; all the historical works of which 
i had at that time perused. Atthe expiration ofa lit- 
tle more than balf my apprenticeship, I suddenly con- 
ceived the idea ofstudying Latin, Through the as- 
sistanee of anelder brother, who had himself obtained 
a cellegiate education by his ewn exertions, I eom- 
pleted my Virgil during theevenings of one winter. 
After some time devotedte Cicero and a few other 
Latin tuthors, 1 commenced the Greek. At this time 
i, was neeessary that Ishould devote every hour o 
daylight and a part of the evening to the duties of my 
apprenticeship. Still T¢arried my greek grammar 
ja tay hat, andefien found a moment, when I was 
heating some Jarge iron, when I.could place my book 
open before me againstthe chimney of my forge, and 
go through with tupio, tupteis, tuptei, unperceived by 
may. fellow apprentices, and-to my confusion of face, a 
detrimental effect to the charge of my fire. . At eve- 
ning Isat down unasisted and alone t6%the Iliad of 
Hemer, twenty books of which measured my pro- 
eifess in the language during the evenings of another 


‘We recommend the following to those persons who | 4 


'| ferent European tongues. 













of the languages of Europe. is dn e gave 
anew. impulse to the desire of acquainting myself 
with the philosophy, derivation and~affinity of the dif 
1 could net be reconci 

to limit myself in these investigations to “afew hours 
after the arduous labors of the day. therefore laid 
down my hammer-and went to New-Haven, where I 
recited to native teachers in Freneh,Spanish, German 
and Halian. — 1 returned at the expiranon-oftwo years 
tothe-forge, bringing with me such books-in those 
languages as I cold procure.- When J hadtead these 
books throughgl commenced the Hebtew with an 
awalkenéd desire of examining another. field; and” by 
my assidupus application I wes. enabled:in a. few 
weeks to read this language with such facility that. 1 
allotted it'to myselfas a task, to read two -chafpters in 
the Hebrew Bible, before breakfast: each morning; 
this and.an hour at noon. being all the time that I 
cotfld devote to myself during the day. . After becom- 
ing somewhat familiar with this language, 1 looked 
aronnd me for the meansof initiating myself into the 
fields of Oriental literature, and to ny deep regret and 
concern I found my progress in this direction hedged 
up by the want of requisite books. . I immediately be- 
gan to devise means of obviating this obstacle; and 


after many plans I concluded torscek a place'as. a “gai- 
lor on board some ship bound to Europe, thinking 
this way to have opportunities of collecting at r= 


ent ports. such works in the modern. and oriental Jan- 
guages as I found necessary forthis-object..- Lleftthe 
forge and my native place to carry this plan into -exe- 
cutiom travelled on foot to Boston, a-distance of 
more than achundred miles to find some vessel bound to 
Europe, Inthis I was disappointed, and while re- 
volving io my-mind what step next.to take, accidental- 
ly I heard of the American. Antiquatian Society -at 
L immediately bent my steps towards 
this place. LI.visited the. Hall of the A. A. §.and 
found three, to my infinite gratification, such -acol- - 
lection.of ancient, modern and oriental language _.as-I- 
never eonceived to be collected in-one place; and, Sir, 
you may imagine with what sentiments of gratitude I 


ine some of these rich and rare works, I -wa kindly 
invited to an uvlimited participation: in elf the bene- 
fits of this noble institution. Availing.myself of the 
kindness of thedirectors, I spent about three. hours 
daily at the hall, which with an hour at noon.and-about 
two in the evening, make up the portion of the day, 


f |. which I appropriate to my studies, the rest being occu- 


pied in arduous manual labor. er 

Throngh the facilities afforded by this institution, I 
have been able to-add so much to my previous ac- 
qii@intance with the.ancient, modern! oriental lan- 
guages, a8to be able to read upwards Ofirrrry of them 
with more or less-facility.” 





The Cincinnati Mirror says that a man who was 
hung lately in aneighboring State for burglary and 
marder, confessed under the gallows that his career 





winter. Tnextturned to the modern languages, and 


of crime began by stopping @ newspaper without pay- _ . 
tng for tt. ; ie 





was affected, when upon evincing a ‘desire to exam- >” 
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-40.a. number-of scientific. men in the © 
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TENNESS. 


3 pe. * ash Dec. 17th D: 
The best method ofexecating the benevoleutdesign 
of Smithson, who bequeathed half a million of dollars 
to the United States to be expended inthe diffusion of 
knowledge, begins to excite a good deal of interest, and 
has claimed-the attention of several intelligent and sci- 
entifie men in our country. J , 

The communications received by the Secretary of 
Statein-adswer to interrogatories.sent by. that officer 
nited States, 
have been referred:to a select committee, of which J. 
@, Adams is the chairman, and who, I.presume, will 
besto'v upon: it mach of his attention; A friend has 
communicated tome the outline ofa plan réecommend- 
ed by a German, which 1 mentioned in-my last; but 
whether it-will be adopted or not. Lam-not prepared to 
say. “It was ts har to-day by: Mr. Adams. 

This plas contemplates the establishment of an insti- 
tution ia thiscity toserve as.a nursery of Scientific ag- 
ticulturists of the United Statés—to consist of one hun- 
dred pupilssat'a time, to be gradually increased from 
the-profits ofthe farm; theleetures to be free. and the 
price'of boatd moderateas half the number of pupils 
are tobe. praca wn bieyed daily on the farm. In 
the first or principal compartinent of this Institute ul 
betaught, bst, Agronomy, which treats of the different 
primitive earths, and other elements of which the soil 
is composed. - 2d, Agriculture, which teaches the cul- 
tivation ot the respective soils’in such a manner as to 

duce the most perfect crops. This is subdivided 
rntochemivaland mechanical agriculture. 3d, Vege- 
table productions, teaching theculture of grasses, le- 
guminous field plants, roots, vines, mulberry trees, 












- feuit trees, &e. 4tu, The Animals used.and raised by 


the agriculturists, &c. Sth, Economy or the manner 
of arranging and conducting a farm. In the seconda- 
ry compartment the following branchesare to be 1augh! 
viz: Veterinary, Technological agriculture, culture of 
fotest trees, agriculturabarchitecture, and civil engi- 
neerin gas connevted-with agriculture. The auxiliar 
sciences tobe taught, are Chemistry, Natural. Philos- 
ophy, Mineralogy, and Geology, Bossng and: Physi- 
ology, Zoology and Meteorology; the Methematical 
Sciences, drawing of machines, animals, plants and 
landscapes. - For the. purpose of illustrating all- these 
sciences, there must be an extensive farm, with a field 
for experiments, worlshops,-beet sugar’ manufactory, 
mills &ce.—-a botanical garden, a collection of the best 
implemente, or models of them;.a library; a cabinet of 
minerals properly arranged according to their chemic- 
a} ¢hatacter; and apparatus for mathematical and phys-- 
ical instruction; a collection of skeletons of. domestic 
animals for the study oftomparative anatomy; a col- 
lection of'secds and inseets, and a.Jaboratory. ‘ 
farm which jg to serve for the practical st 
‘the theory 

divided into equal portions. to “show the system of 
rotations. One hundred acres of meadow, to show. 


how natural meadows'can be improved by draining, 
irrigation, manuring; &e. Eighty acres of pasturage, 
to show the difference “between natural and artificial 
pasture, andthe-manner of improving it—four acres 
of a yineyard—four acres fora hop yard——forty acres 

oy a 





; ‘for experimental ficlds, to show how to cultivaté plants 


0 eonsist of. 640-acres in cultivation, to be | 








useful in-agriculture, to try newones, and for, experi- 
ments on manures, rotation of crops,and new agricul- 
tural implements—a vegetable garden of six actes— 
a mulberry plantation of six acres—an orchartand 
nursery of twenty acres—five hundred acres of. wood- 
land, to show the cultivation of forest trces, the mode of 
‘preparing-charcaal, &¢., and a botanical garden of 
threeactes.. 

The pupils admitted into this establishment are to be 
taught to hares tu shoe a horse, toymake a wheel and 
Wagon, tostécli.a plough, to build outhouses, &e. The 
number af pupils at the commencement is not to exceed 
100—to be at least 14 years ofage atthe time of ad- 
mission—of good moral habits—to possess an ordinary 
Engligh education, and be capable of comprehending 
a popular course of lectures. They areto be divided 
into three classes. Thethirdor free class is not to 
exceed 20.in rumber—must stay two years—perform 
the work of the farm, and receive their tuition, board- 
ing and lodging free. The second classis not to .ex- 
ceed 50-—must also stay two years, to acquire the the- 
‘ory and pract'ce of agriculture, and all the auxilary 
sciences. ‘The first class is to consist of 20 pupils, who 
have been two years in the third class, and who desire 
to perfect themselves for professors of similar establish- 
ments. “This class is to have the superintendence of 
the other pupils. The officers of the institute are a 
director, who has the entire direction and control of the 
establishment; a treasurer and two clerks, five. profes- 
sors, and u teacher of the lower branches. Theprac- 
tical manipulations are to be illustrated by a superinten- 
dent of the farm, a superintendent ofthe stable, who 
teaches tiding and breaking horses¥@ superintendent 
of the'sugat beet manufactory, a machinist, gardener, 
shepherd, &c. 


The total tost and expense of purchasing the latids, 
erecting the buildings, buying stock, Ge. ate estimated 
at $150,000, and $140,000 are to be invested at 6 per 
cent. and out of the proceeds the salaries of the profes- 
sors and officersare to be paid. .If this should be a- 
dopted, it would be the only institution of the kind in 
the United States, and the first attempt ever made by 
Congress to promote the most valuable and important 
branch of our national industry and wealth. - The oth- 
er. plans consist, I believe, of the old lashioned wniver 
sities, &c, andsystems ofiree Jecture.—N. Y. Herald. 
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TO PRESERVE EGGs.—Eggs have often been. pre- 
serveil sound and good for months by putting them up 
with common wood ashes, in a box or cask, s0.as to ex- 
nek the air. Itis said they do best when placed on 
end. B,. 
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Regimen for a}wingd broken horsem—Lime water 
freely given has, in many instances; cured this disease 
We kuow ansinstance where a wind broken horse had 
been kept ina field where there was not any water ex- 





ceptdn the bottomfan old limekilo, and had, perfect- 
ly rec6vered his wind——Practical Farmer. 
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section of country ; but is équally Well adapted-to 
‘water power. ; ; Bee - 
“Now that we have atéempted-a description of 
this machine at the request ‘of our corréspondent 
(P. A.) will hein return’ favor us with"some more 
particular account of his’ Straw-Cutter, of which 
he seems*to entertain‘so favorable“an opinion? 





+e _-. From the Farmer's Register. . 
TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF SILK, 
BY GIDBON B. SMITUI—NO.IL 
Thelaboratory, fixtures, silk-worms, &e. 

The Jaboratory, or buiiding in which silk-~vorms 
are to be raised, must be ofa size proportionédto the 
number of worms intended to be kept. 
and structure, no precise rules car be given, nor, itt 
deed, are any such necessary. Probably no two per- 
sons in Europe have laboratories precisely alike; and 
this fact goes to prove that no particular construction is 
necessary. All that is required, is, that the room 
should be ofa sufficient size to accomodate the numi- 
ber of wormns intended to be kept; thatit should be pre- 
vided with fire-places or stoves, fer raising the temper- 
ature when necessary, anddrying the air, and with 
ventilators in the ceiling, and windows on all sides, for 
the purpose of ventilation'and light. I would, howev- 
er, recommend wooden, instead of bricl:or stone build- 
ings, as they are more easily managed as to tempeta- 
ture, than the latter; and in damp weather, do hot con- 


denseand collect water from the atmosphere so much, : 


Ina large room, three or four small stoves at the ‘ex- 
tremeends and sides are very useful in severe cold 
times, andalso in very damp weather, Ventilators 
may be very uscful made at each side of the room (if 
the house be aframe,) by leaving a space gne of tivo 
feet deep, and the whole tength of the room, and_reach- 
ing to the floor occupied by long shutters, hung by 
binges onthe upper sides. “In ordinary warm dry 
weather, these shutters may be raised, more. or less, as 
desired, and thus the room kept well supplied with 
freshair. During co!d or damp weather, the shuttcrs 
will,,of course,be kept closed’ Adarge room ought 
to have several vents forthe escape of foul air, inthe 
ceiling. These may benothing more than ordinary 
trap-doors, two feet wide and three feet long; with shut- 
ters toclosethem at pleasure. When these are open- 
ed, and the ventilators at the sides also open,*a free 
current of air will be kept up through the kurdles,and 

thus thelaboratory will be kept free from impure air: 

They will be found particularly useful after'a time of 
rainy or damp*weather, during which it has ‘been 

necessary to keep the room shut up.” [have found fire, 
particularly useful in these damp-times, (though the 
temperature was sufficiently -high of itself) in purify- 

ing the atmusphere intheroonx TI generally make a 

brisk blazewwith ligh:-wood or ‘shavings in the fire- 

places or stoves, It has an admiralile effect, not only. 
in expelling fowl air, but in enlivenjny the worms— 

probably in drying the damp air. =P have found much 

more use for fire, during such tiffes, than I ever have 









It is generally attached to horse power in this 


pmark here, on the effect of temperature on silk-wor 
| I would not, be understood as saying or believing, 


As ‘to its form 


bed 


‘that they should be ‘occasionally 


old weather. Indeed, weseldom have 
peugh e hagas Ge oo off 
ms; though we do. sometimes, however, 
t duration... Permit.me to. make one ‘re- 











t 
the temperatur® could be neither too high nor too Jon 
fora profitable result; but Ido sig tat las 
are not affected more than othér insects, by. : 
tions, Indeed, Lam'pretty well: convi: sca the _OF- 
dinary variations of temperature are ja wept to 
the constitutions of.silk-werms, as they ar ‘ 
be to dther animals. Extremes only do harm. 
we not find thata continued..samencss_ of tempeca 
especially if warm, is debilitating to our_ewh systems. 
and to those ofall-othet anima!s?_ Look at the rene 
of the. tropics. ‘The temperature there is seldom high- 
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-er than with usin summer, but it ismore equitable— 
always nearly the same. 1 need not allude'to the ef- 
féct of itan the constitutions ofthe people: their imbe- 
cile languid, lazy, 8piritless characters, are proverbial. 
As we gonorth, where the variations of ‘termpératare 
are the greatest, we find the constitutiéng ofmen and 
animals the most robust, “Indeed, variations. of ‘tem- 
perature, andthe agitation of the atmosphere im the 
al of heavy winds, appear to be beneficently provi- 
ed by the Creator, for the well-being of alt his crea- 
tures. Why, then, are silk-worms supposed to be ex- 
ceptions to this rule? I cannot believe that they are; 
and my experience supports mein, the belief of their 
being, fike all other animals, only injured by extremes, 

A pretty geod calculation may be made as to tho 
size of the room required, from the fact, that a room 
eighty feet long and forty wide will accommodate one 
nullion of worms. Instead of one room of thar size, 
four of forty by twenty, I think, would “be perenne, 
as being more conveniently managed, and being. bet. 
ter adapted toa proper division of the worms, which 
may then be separated, each day’s hatching being 
placed in a distinct room. ‘The temperature of the 
rooms can also be morte easily regulated, though pos- 
sibly at something greater expense of fuel. ; 

In large establishments, a hatching-room will be 
useful. “This need not be Jarge—say tivelve by fit 
tecn feet, -Itshould be made close, with a couple of 
winduws, capable of being perfe-tly closed pipe 
at pleasure.. A good stove should be provided, capa-. 
ble of raising the temperature to summer-héat, when 
required. “This room may be conveniently used, also, 
for killing the clirysalis in the covoons, as will be here: 
after shown. eS ARON Di te 

‘Another room will be necéssary for’the accommo-- 
dation of leaves, a good supply. of which for a day or 
two a-head, should always be provided, that no Jack 
a may-occur during rainy weather... A-loft 

the laboratory, or a room inthe basgment, may 
be very conveniently uséd-forthe purpose. In a base- 
ment, leaves. will keep fresh for three. days," but they 
should not be left in compact masses,.as they ate apt 
to-heal, from spontaneous fermentation. It 1s proper 


ed and. shaken 





about to prevent such an event, 
The fixturés of the laboratory, are @Onvenient. hur- 





-dles or shelves, for the accommodation of the worms 
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form and 2 co 3 : ,! 
and which w ih* genera! use. They 
are two anda half to thrée feet wide, and four to five 


feet long. ‘The size may, of coarse, be varied at plea- 
sure, without detriment of inconvenience. The size 
mentioned:will accommodaté about 500 worms, when 
ready to spin co¢dons. They are made like the out- 
sid itiic of a window-sash, ‘with a floor of netting. 


The rietting isnow woven in the horth for the purpose 


and’only requires to be tacked to the frame, well 
stretched: ~ Formerly it Was necessdry to make the 
netting outselves, which was-done by perforating the 
sidesand endsofthe frame with ‘a’ broad. aw! five- 
eighths of an inch apart, and “inserting good skein 
twine first, length-wise, until it. was filled, then cross- 
wisé, weaving it by passipg it over and under the oth- 
ertwine alternately, and drawing it quite tight. ‘The 
twine wilt be about five-eighths ofan inch apart each 
way. It is of some importance, that the twine should 
be tanned, by immersion in atanner’s vat, for a few 
hours; dried, andithen thoroughly washed, to remove 
any remains of the tanthat may beon it. -This ought 
alsoto be-done with the prepared netting, if that be ob- 
tained, - The-utility of the tanning’ is obvious: it pre- 
vents rotting, to which the twine is liable, from the 
dampness of the filth. The netting should also be put 
on the frames in dry weather, because. the twine is 
then at its greatest ‘expansion; and if put on in that 
state, isnot so liableto stretch and lag, when loaded 
with worms and food. . Another frame of the same 
size, is'tobe covered with paper or muslin, to be’ placed 
immediately underthe ‘net frames, in the stands.— 
These iatter ate used for the purpose of catching the 
ordure‘and filth that falls through the netting of the 
hurdles, 'They-may be placed two orthree inches be- 
low the hurdles. a 

Thestanps, for the support of the hurdles, are 
siply eerie pone: made of three or four inch 
joist, firmly fixed to the floor below, and to the ceiling 
above, two feet apart one way, and just far enough the 
other to'permit the free passage of the hurdles side- 
ways between them. Pieces of wood aie to~be nailed 
to‘each two posts to support the hurdles, at about 
twelvéinehes apart. [had mine only nine inches 
apart; but [think they are better at twelve inches. 
Another piece isto be put upon the posts two or three 
inches below the others, to support the paper shelves. 
On this plan, it will be Saye tll hurdies have 
the appearance ofa set ofshelvés The whole room 
isto be thus octupied withthe hurdles, leaving alleys 
between each raige® for the free passage of the at- 
tendants, a) 

The fixtures in the hatching-room, are simply one 
or more ordinary tables, sufficient to. accommodate 
theeggsto be hatched, a thermometer, anda good 
stove... ECR S 

Harciino.— Aboiit the first of May, the eggs, 
which have, of course, -been kept in the cellar since 
the time they were laid last season, are to be put in the 
hatching-room; the papers on which they are, ate to be 
spread out on thetablee If the temperature be not as 
high as 70°, it must be gaised to that point before the 
eggs are taken to ths ;ifit be-higher, ratwrally 
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itisofno consequence.. Every day the temperature, 
should be increased one or twodegrecs until the eggs 
‘are hatched; unless, as just observed, the temperature 
be above 70° naturally, in which case all that will be 
Necessary is to preventsea depression at night, and 
changes of the weather.” It will not be uecessary,-at 
any tine, to raise the heat hitter than 80°. Gene- 
ralty; in about five davs the worms will Biggin to hatch. 
The first day, but few will come out, and: these ‘need 
not be regarded, but.on the second day, considerable 
numbers wilt-hatch, and they should be taken ‘and 


‘placed on the hurdles, apd the hurdles containing each 


days’s hatching should be marked with - date of the 
hatching: -Where thére are foar laboratories; as 
resoinmended in a previous ‘page, each day’s hatch- 
ings should be conveyed to separate rooms. On the 
third, fourth and fifth days of the hatching, the same 
routine must be observed. On the latter day, all the 
eges will be found tohave hatched, except a fer seat- © 
tering ones, which, like those of the first day; need 
“ot be regarded, as they will be too few in number to 
be worth any trouble; and if mixed. with the others, 
will only cause confasion by their irregularity in 
moulting, &c. : 

For removing (he young worms. from the hatch- 
ing-tables to the hurdles, [ have found the best meth- 
od to be, to lay whole mulberry leaves on the table, 
covering the eggs and worms completely. The 
young worms will soon collect upon the leaves, when 
they are readily conveyed to a small portable hurdle, 
by taking hold ofthe stem of the leaf, borne to the 
laboratory and laid uponthe hurdles. Many thou- 
sands my be accomodated on.each hurdle for the first 
Ween, and asthe worms grow, and become crowded 
they must be distributed to other hurdles. All thése” 
minute affairs will suggest themselves to the intel- 
ligent operator, as they become necessary. The 
morning is the time for removing them, as they gene- 
rally hatch from day-lght to 7 or 8 o'clock. .. 


As soon asthe young worms are placed upon the 
hurdles, a supply offood must be giventhem. The 
leaves may be torn into small pieces, and scattered 
overthesurface of the hurdle, covering the young 
worms with themn.. They will speedily commence, 
eating. The leaveson which they were borne from - 
the hatching-room will, however, be sufficient for 
several hours. The worms are now to be regularly 
fed three times aday, with fresh leaves, torn into 
small pieces, the size ofa dollar, or thereabouts, for 
the first week; after which, they are as well laid on 
whole. Careshould be observed, not to lay on more 
leaves than willbe ccusumed,-as considerable yvaste 
would thus occur; and, also, not to allow the worms , 
to remain one moment without food; it were far better 
egonomy, indeed,.to waste leaves by giving too much, 
i to.stint, the wotins, at any stage of their exis- 
r the first two weeks, no other care: is rie- 
cessary thai attention to their bemg progerly fed three’ 
times'a day, as above remarked; keeping the rooin at 
a moderate temperature, by artificial heat, whemeold © 
and by ventilationfaewhen hot and sultry TP 
French divide the time of the worms’ existenee 











“into 
periods, which are. ra by their moulting, 
or shedding their skin. Mhése: periods are called 
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observance at each ofthese periods or ages. 1, how. 

ever, have never iound any partitular necessity: for 

much v@tiation ‘in treatment. Cleanliness, moderate 

temperatare, andy a full: syp, ly of food, at all tines, 

are all J ever found éither necessary or useful at any | 
time. The periods of moulting are generally about | 
the seventhythirteenth, nineteenth and t.venty-fourth 

days from the hatching; bit these periods are materi- 

ally influenced. by the care and attention bestowed 4 
and the state of the weather... Some worms wi!l be 

ready to spin. on the 25th day, while others will delay 

their spinnigg even to 40 and 50 days, according "as 

they are ms. oe ily attended:to, And. here let me 

advise the young beginner that. care is money; for 

there is no kind of human employment in which care 

is so well rewarded as in th management of: silk 

worms. Thesworms that by want of-attention, are 

made to spin out their time of feeding to40 or 50 days 
will have consumed double as much food as those that 

begin to spin their cocoons on the 25th to the 28th day; 

will have occupied double the time of the attendants; 

and, after all, will not produce much, if any, over half 
as much silk, and that of an inferior quality, as they 
would have done, if well attended to, and thus made to 
spinatthe propertime. .This faet, which I have abun- 
dantly proved in my own practice, should never be 
Jost sight of. 

The French also direct certain quantities of leaves 
to be given each day, during eachage of the worms. 
This I never found of-any service whatever. Worms 
will eat double as much one day as another, owing, 
probably to the dampness or dryness of the air, or to 
various other causes; but whatever .the causes be, the 
tén or twenty pounds.of leaves directed to be given them 
may beentirely too much or far too ‘scanty an allow- 
ance. My planisto keep fresh food on the hurdles at 
all times, and this I believe to be the only economical 
rule. Ihave. ofien weighed the leaves according to 
Count Dafdolo’s scale, but never found the quantities 
he recommends to agree with the detiaiits of the 
worms—they sometimes requiring more, and some- 
times less. TL imagine, thatthe idea of weighing the 
leaves for each day’sconsumption, in France, origina- 
ted in the fact that the leaves are grown by one person 
qendthe worms raised by another in that country; the 
person who raises the worms purchases the leaves by 
weight, and this making it necessary th :t the consumer 
sliould form some estimate of the probable quantity he 
would want each day. It could not have originated 
in practice; for, as before remarked, the consumption 
of leaves is not regular at any particular time. 

Thé French.also direct the leaves to be cit fine, and 
have knives forthe purpose. The Chinese also do the 
same. * For sevefal seasons, [followed these directions } 
and cut the leaves with a sharp knife, Bur was ultima 
ly ledtodoubt the utility of it, and to abandoniitOn 
close examination, Ffound that the worms @g@mot like 
the cut edges of the pieces of leaves, and have often 
seen tem turn from them in apparent disgust. 1 at 

st 4 sed. my knife was not.shampenough, and that 
hence the edges of the leaves wee somewhat bruised 
in cutting; but it was the sam@ with the sharpest knife 
I could nse. Besides thisi@d found that. the rrorms 









ages, and Very pericular directions ate given {oF Wi 
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‘thus caus erable waste; and, farther, tl 
the leaves thus cut, would wither and become useless 
much sooner than whole leaves. On trying even th 
youngest worms with whole lvaves, I found they woul 
eat them just as easily aswhenthey werecut. Even 
the old, full-grown leaves were as. teadily devoured by 
young worms, as young and. tender leaves:would -be. 
From these facts: | coneluded that even if cutting the 
leaves were never so unobjectionable, 1: yet wasa use- 
less trouble, and I abandoned it altogether: - Indeed, 
when I fed with white mulberry. leaves, even went 
so far asto gather the leaves by cutting off small,branch- 
es and laying these onthe hurdles with.all the leaves 
on them; and this is by far the best plan, as the leaves 
keep fresh much lopger—indeed, until they are en- 
tirely consumed, and allow the worms a much better 
and moré natural position While feeding; as they get 
npon the branches, in ali directiens, they are not crowd- 
ed. upon a flat surface, but are supported by the braneh- 
es. . They prefer this plan to all others. - ; 
CLEARING THE HURDLES must be attended to, not 
at-regular periods, but as often as the accumulation of 
filth or offal renders it necessary. The use of the net 
hurdles renders this not so often tequisite; but stillit 
must not be reglected, especially in: weather; for 
it must be borne in mind thatnearly all te diseases of 
silk worms proceed from foul hurdles. -Tovclean the 
hurdles, all that is necessary is to lay over the worms 
some large fresh leaves in the morning, and-ag soon 
as the worms attach themselves te them, which they 
will iromediately do, take'the leaves by the stem, and 
lay them ona clean hurdle. In.a few-minutes a hur- 
dle may thus be cleared of the worms, when the filth 
and offal may be thrown away, and the-hurdle-used 
for the reception of the. worms from another} proceed 
in this way untilall arecleared. 1t is a. good plan to 
carry the filth to a distance from the laboratory; as, if 
deposited, as istoo often done, under the back-window, 
. ney do just as much harm as it would if left on the 
urdles, : 
FREsH LEAVES are essential to the health and vigor 
of the worms, and therefore great care must betaken 
that fermentation has not commenced, when they have 
been kept on hand sometime, as is necessary in wet 
weather. - Fermentation will be readily observed from 
the-effluvium in the.room, and also from the appear- 
ance of the leaves, which will exhibit.dark-eolored 
spots. _ When the least appearance of it is discovered, 
it were better to throw" way the whole, than run the 
risk-of injuring the worms. - ‘To:prevent fermentation, 
cause the leaves to be well stirred about two or three 
times aday. Wet leaves, must iw hu Case be -viven to- 
the worms . ‘They are almost certain to cause disease. 
VERMIN, mice, ants. &c., “must be guarded against. 
Mice devour silk worms with wonderful avidity; and 





















+ the bite of an ant is almost a to them. *The~ 


only way to guard against. m 


is to exelude them 
from the room by some feans. 


Ants may be guarded 


and by surrounding the legs of the stands with small 
leaden troughs, filled with water. ‘These are easil 

formed, and ou 
pests are trou 
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aguinst by not allowing the hurdles to touchthe walls, 


lected when these little 
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_« ‘Pav MouLTiNe, of changing | 
~ generally with the coramon silkworms, as above sta- 


. by-their activity,and ineteased-size, and considerable 


» the shies; takesiphuce 


ted, and will be observed by the worms ce asing tO eat. 
Generally, all of the same day’s hatehing moult at the 
same time; and at these times they do not eat but seem 
sick, All that-is to be done is simply to leave them 
pm crm The food last given them will be left 
unconsumed, or only: partially so. - This forms conve- 
-hient Tecesses-for them to retire to for moulting. They 
Temain inthis sickly state from 24 to 36 hours, and 
their recovery from. it .will be immediately observed: 


change of color. -They should be fed immediately 
with fresh leaves.” .. The first‘and second change is so 
imperceptible as to: require a-close observer to.discover 

Strict attention: to cleanliness and” ventilation, and 
undeviating regard to keeping a full sapply of fresh 
leaves onthe hurdles; are all that is meant by me when 
speaking Ofcare and attention. Ifthe above rules be 
completély carried out, the worms will begin to spin 
in from 25.to 28 days. Ifthe worms.are not thus 
carefully attended to they will begin to spin at any time 
within 60 days, and then their cocoons wil! be the less 
valuable for every day their spinning is protracted be- 
yond 30 days from she time of hatching. 

- Tue Arr ofthe worms must always be kept pure 

and sweet. If from any cause whatever, a stench be 
observed, sprinkle the floor. with 9 solution of chloride 
of lime, and set cups of it about the room. It is a good 
plan always to keep a.stone jar of it sitting in one cor- 
ner of the room, and frequently-changing it to differ- 
ent places; even when.no foul air or disease is present; 
for it is‘always better to ‘prevent. than to wait to cure 
diseases. - All the diseases | ever discovered in silk- 
worms are readily cured by the frée-use of chloride of 
limeor soda. ‘The tripes is a disease induced by foul 
air,and.is closely analogous tothe plague in the hu- 
man species. I-have known it to destroy.a whole la- 
boratory of worms, consistingwof «bout 500,000 in oné 
night; arid have myself lost atone time about 100,000 
Since, however, I discovered the preventive and cufa- 
tive powers of this most.encellent article, [ have never 
lost. a worm by any disease, All that -is necessary, 
usually, 1s.to keep the chloride of lime in the room, as 
above stated, and occasionally sprinkling the floor with 
a solution of it.. A table spoonful, put into a pint of 
water, is a good quantity to use, If, however, the dis- 
ease has commenced.-its ravages, lose no time in remo- 
ving the hurdles containing the diseased worms, from 
the room—then take half'a pound or so ofthe chlorid: 
putit into a.gallon of water, sprickle the floor well 
with it;-put aspoonful of the chloride in each of several 
saucers, with a gill of water, and set the saucers about 
the room, particularly where the disease was first ob- 
served. As these diseases always; or at least general- 
ly, appear: in damp, cloudy or rainy weather, make a 
brisk-blaze inthe fire places or stoves.. Throw dpen 
all the windows.and ventilators; and take care that all 
the filth, if any there be, be removed. — Ina few- hours 
you will find the disease checked. If there are any 
dead worms on any of the hurdles, they must be re- 
moved forthwith. 
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circumstance of a tather taugbable nature, thought is 
as much at my owmexpense, as any body’s els® Ht ig - 
in relation to the-digeovery of the valuable properties 
tof chloride. of lime, in preventing und caring disease 
{in silk-worms. It is we!l known that I have often 
claimed the discovery of this most Valuable agent, and 
that some years ago, a-scientific Frenchman read a 
paper before a learmed-society in Paris, setting forth 
the important fact of itsthen-recent discovery, and-elu- 
cidating its great value to the silk-growing interest!— 
What will the public think-of fhe, and of the French- 
man of seience, aad especially of the learned-society 
of Paris, when informed, that we are NONE OF Us en- 
titled to the credit of diseovery; that it isan old remedy: 
—an*old agent, used and recommended -by Count 
Dandolo himself, whesg writings we all of us had read. 
whose writings were and had Tong been familiar as: * 
household words tothe savans éf Parish Yet, such ig 
the fact, though I never was aware of it until this pre- 
sent writing, when I discovered it while looking over 
atranslation of the writings of Dandolo in the Sille 
Manual, published by order of Congress, in 1828, in 
which work it will be found at page 119- The arti- 
ele chtoride, itis tru’; is not mentioned by Dandolo at 
all, but its elementary principlesare described and we- 
commended, for the purifying of noxious air, very dis- 
tinetly. - I hud often read the passage,.and uaderstood’ 
something of chemistry. too, byt never suapected that 
the combination of a portion from Dandolo’s bottle of 
common salt and black oxide of maganese, and another 
of sulphurie arid, would produce chlotine gas. It is 
true, had I reflected a moment, I should Mave discoy- 
ered it; but al! of us are in the habit of considering 
things themselves, not the individual materials of which 
they are'mad>. Hence my oversight, and of course 
that of the learned men of Paris. For my own part, 
I ask pardon of Dandolo for the claim F have hereto- 
fore set up to his-property; but would recommend him. 
to be a little more explicit in future, in hisdeszriptions, 
But the fumigation “of Dandolo, though it b&hlorine- 
gas, is not as good as the chloride of lime or of soda; 
asthe gas «volved is not pure, but contains large por- 
tions of deleterious gages which are necessarily evoly- 
ed with the chlorine © Besides, the chlorides of lime- 
and soda are infinitely more convenient, and cheaper. 
It seems necessary to recur to the temperature of 
the room, for the purpose of noticing an omission: 
while treating on that head. In very high tempera+ 
tures,the French recommend sprinkling the room with 
cold water, for the purpose of cooling it. Ihave often 
done injury by doing so, and recommend that it be not 
resorted to. I: of course creates a dampness in the air 
which is injurions-and often dangerous. If the wea- 
ther be dry, free ventilation is all that is necessary, 
where proper cleanliness 1s observed, let the weather 
fer so hot,. Darkening the room has.a good eflect 
Wa bassgenthed and atno time must the sun be allow= 
ed.to shing upon the worms. — A iwilight is preferred. 
The worms will begin to spin cocoons from the 25th 
to the-85th days from the hatching, depending on the 
care with which thégehave been attended to. As before 
observed, if carelesshp'attended to, they may notbegin 
before the fortieth or fiftieth dav; but generally ~ 
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the thirty-fifth day will be the time of commencement. 
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The worms will begin to spin cocoons from the 25th 
to the 85th days from the hatching, depending on the” 
care with which they have beem attended to: As-be- 
fore observed, if carelessly attended to, they. may 
not begin befote the 40th or 50th day; bat-generally 

the 35th day wilfbe the time of commencement.— 

There readiness to-spin willbe immedi:tely observed 

by their transparent, slightly amber color; by their 

ceasing to eat, and wandering about, leaving fibres of 
silk’on thé leaves, aad by-some of them: actually be- 

gianing to spin cocoons am-ng the” leaves and rub- 

bish on the hurdles, in the corners. ofthe frames, &c. 

It is ther. necessary to prepare the hedges for thent to 

spin on, or such other contrivance forthe ‘purpose.as 

has been determined ‘on. 





The hedges for theavorms* to spin their cocoons 
on are composed of yarious materials, and ave as 
various inform! ‘The French and ftalians, use brash 
ofoak and various other kinds oftrees, from which 
they construct hedges across the hurdles, resembling 
minature bushes set close together in rows, and pres- 
sing against the hurdle alone. ‘The worms climb 
these hedges, and spin their cocoons .among -the 
branches. Lalways used broom-corn, and found it to 
answer admirably. ‘The seed is carefully to be coinb- 
ed off, the stalk cut off close to the commencement 
of the straw or bresb; the top cut off square, and 
spread out, pressing against the upper hurdle or 
peper shelf, and the lower end resting upon the net- 
ting ofthe hurdle. Rooms of these set across the 
hurdles, sixgor eight- inches apart, andas close to- 
gether in the row asthe tops willadmit, answered the 
purpose with me. Of late, however, cocoon frames, 
made of laths, have been used, and with .success, by 
many persons. I-have never seen them, and am un- 
able to give such a description of them as will enable 
the reader to construct them, Various other con- 
trivances have been adopted. entirely different from 
cither of qeabove, and even from each other; and, 
their authors assert, eqaally effectual for the purpose. 
These facts only prove thatthe silk-worms are-not 
very particular as to where or ongvhat they form their 
cocoons. They ‘will, indeed, spin them.any where; 
the only object to be attained by particular structures 
for them.to spin on, isthe prevention of waste of silk 
matter in forming the euélznes of the cocoon. Where 
there is a space.just large enough for the cocoon, very 
little silk will be wasted in the forta of two,-or ‘refuse 
silk, Ifthe spacebe too large, the worm is com- 
pelledto reduce it, by filling it with loose fibres, to the 
proper dimensions for the cocoon. 

As the worms on each hurdle begin to spin, the hedg- 
es, or whatever else is to be used, must be supplied; and 
the attendants should keep an eye upon the worms, to 
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see that they all spin in the proper places. Some vib 


them, but commence spinning othe leaves in theco® 
ners ofthe burdirs, &., they must be taken alfid placed 
upen the proper place. Observe that they do: net get 
crowded too close in the hedges or, other places, sothat: 
they will ot each haveroom foraedtoon; for.if they 
do, they will form double cocoons—that is, two orsnore 
will join in forming one cocoon, whichis good. for no- 





thing, except for carding and 

reeled, a eer 
The wormis four daysspinning its cocoon, Conse- 

quently they should be left perfectly undisturbed du- 


ring four entire daysafier they commence-spinning.— 


On the fifth day after the whole have commenced, the 
hedg¢s or other support of the cocoons may be ise 
down, and the cocoons taken -off Select the nufflbe 
ofcocoons you may want» forthe -production..of eggs 
for next year, and prepare the others for-reeling or for 
sale. lf you can do’so; the best way isto:reel them: at 
once; if not, the insect mustbe killed. yey 


Various n.cthods of killing the insect are in use?In 
France they bake the cocoons in an-over from which 
the batch of bread:has just been’ drawn;or-which “bas 
been heated for the purpose to about 150°, Iftoo hot; 
the silk will be scorched, and thus® ruined; ‘if tod €6ol, 
therinsect will not be killed. In Ttaly they ‘effect the. 
object by exposing the cocoons to the hot a sever-: 
aldays, Others killthem by filling’a vessel contain+ 
ing them with hot steam; ‘others with vapor of ‘spirits.’ 
I have lately suggested that“they may be effectually: 
killed bythe vapor of charcoal—carbonieacid gas— 
and for this purpese they may be carriedinto the hatch- 
ing-room; all the dours, and windows,and ehimaey of' 
which must be perfectly closed... Dispose the cocoons: 
about the room on thé net hurdles, one above another, 
similar to the hurdles in the laboratory. Fill a ecom= 
mon-portable furnace with charcoal, and set-it on fitey’ 
place it in the middle of the room, and close the room 
perfectly. In ashort timethe-room willbe complete- 


ly filled with the deleterious gus, andmustof* necessity - 
smother the chrysatis in the cocoons., “Dhaverheard of : 


tris plan having béeén tried in one itistahce’ only}: but; 
in that, it was perfectly saccessful, and Fhave nodaube 


it will always beso.  Ifitis, itis an important improve-* 
ment, not only in saving much labor and time, as-ivell « 


as expense, in this part ofthe business, but in saving a. 


great deal of trouble in reeling the cocoons, as it does * 


not harden the gua, as aH other precesses: do, and: 
consequently they are easier to reel. Besides, there is 
no danger ofinjury to the silk, which isalways snore 
or less: depreciated iu value by thes heat applied: in. 
killing the chrysalis.  Laaiat present cleariy of the 
opimon thatthis process will be: universally» adapted; 
but f have only tieory, andyone experiment, for the 
basis of this opinion, I am not now engaged in the 
business, and have.no opportunity to make the necessa+. 
ry experiments, I would advise that a few -cocoons 
be at first tried, say two or thtee pounds; thatthe co- 
coons thus tried should then be spread. out: in-a warm 


airy rooin, for at least two ‘veeks; ifnone ofthe-tnsects . 


come-out, the result will be'conelusive. Phe covoars: 
are nowveaty for reeling-or for sale, ©). + > ef ome 


Eggs for the next year’s use are to be obtained, as 
follows, ; Spread.out the cocoons selected fo: the pur- 
pose on -a large table, in any oom that cap be Kept 
warm and comfortable, and thatéan be made datk. In 
about ten daystrom the time the cogoons were finigh- 


-ed, the. moths, orbutterflies, as they are sometiines 


called, will perforate the.cocoons and come out. They 
will immediately couple, and are then to be taken ia 


pairs; and placed upon the paper suspended ‘for their 
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. evén know that putting-them ah the ice-house imme- 






in the following para-\ 
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as your head, then two others, two anda half feet apart, 
and one foot below the cord, so thatthe first will 
beover ‘the centre between. the lower ones. Then 
hang old newspapers over the cords, and pin them to 
both top and’bottem cords. “This will. form a lone 
ratige of papers; resembling the roofs ofa long row 
of houses.” - As the moths counle, place them on these 
papers; take them by “the wings between the thumb 
and fingers, as they will not be'separated by it. You 
need not troublethem- further, as after they separate. 
the female will commence livin ses ath attaching 
them ta the paper in a smal} spot about as large as a 
cent. Put eed eat on.edch paper to cover the 
whole-sheet, with eggs; but not so many as to compe! 
them to lay:taeir eggs on those already there, that is, 
to pile the eggs on top ofeach other. This they nev- 
er Go uniess from necessity. After they have done 
laying eg zs, the moths generally die in a day or two; 
the males generally die soon after they separate. The 
moths do not eat: ‘The recommendation of the Frenzh 
to separatethe moths after they have been coupled 
siz hours, is perfect nonsense, and. is one of the ridi¢u- 
lous tefinements that refined people have tried to ap 
ply:to the silk culture, without the shadow of utility to 
recommend therm, andonty remarkable for the great 
additional labor and perplexity with which they ep- 
cumber the business. + « Like all-the other fooleries o/ 
‘the French, [tried this, and got for my pains no other 
restiltthan a lass. of about one third of my eggs, which 
were not fecundated, as I might have expected. Let 
the moths remain together till they separate of them. 
selves, und all your eggs will be good, The room 
where the cocoons and moths are should be kept near- 
ly dark. 

- Ag son as-a sheet is filled with eggs, take it down, 
rolkit up, and put ijt away jaa cellar or an ice-house 
They should be put in a é2#, or other metal box, to 
prevent mice and other vermin from eating thein, an¢ 
should be kept dry, to prevent mould and mildew. If 
it beidesired to keep eggs to a late season the nex: 
summer, for the purpose of raising several crops, it is 
best to put the box ofeggs, immediately after they ar 
laid, into an ice-house, and keep them there til] want- 
ed. [fthey ‘are only kept in a cellar till the nex: 
spring, and then-put into the ice-house, they wil! hatch 
in the ice-house very nearly as soon as those exposc« 
for hatching ina warm room, [ once had more than 
a milliomhatched inthis way, in the largest ice-house 
in Baltimore, the besket contaiging them sitting in. the 
midst 6fthe blocks ofice, under thestraw, I do no 


diately after they are laid, will prevent their hatching 
butaam, informed that pie has been the effect in several! 
instanees where it has been tried: « Bormyself,1 have 
no faith ithe double or treble crop theory: . “Ido not 
believe it will ever.be profitably pursied. The natu- 
ral.time of hatching the eg¢s cannot’ im my opinion, 
be either antigipated or postponed with complete sir 
cess—at least. I neverwas-able to do so. Ea 

To estimatethe nuniber of cocoons you willjwant. 
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Stretch a Fe cord across the room, about as high | | 





for-a given nuinber of eggs, all you have to dois’ to 








want by 150—thus, if you 
year, or 2 1-2 ounces, divide 
have 667 as the number of 


ie 






nt 160,000 eggs n 


‘cocoons required. It is true, the moths ofien lay more 


than 300 eggs, but you must allow for various ciream- 
stances that may diminishi'the number — L.need not 
remark that it requires to. cocoons, a male Gnd female 
to brgges the 300 eggs—however, we allow 150 to 
eachows « ee 
This essay may not be considéged as full and minute : 

in its details as desirable by some; but I believe 1 have 
described every thing necessary to the most profitable 


‘carrying. on of the business. - Many particulars con- 


tained in books,-especially French books, ate not 

noticedsat all, forthe simple.reason, that l deem them 

useless, amd do not wish to occupy the readet’s time in 
useless criticisms. My next number will treat of the A 
reeling gf c6coons, &c., which . will complete the 

series, ae 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
NEST-EGGS -OF CHALK 
If you cawt save much, save a little. 


Those to whom the charge is committed ef collect: 4 
ing the eggs from the hens’ nests, are always instruct- 
ed to Jet a nest-egg remain, so that the nest may not be 
deserted. This is very proper, as otherwise the hen g 
would incline to make a new nest at, each period of 
laying; but sometimes an egg that has long perform- 
ed that office, is taken immistake, and a fresh one left 
in its place; no great harm may: artse from this,anless 
it should have become rotten, and in that case, when 
the cook gets hold of itetosay the least of it, it gives 
rise tg unpleasant feelings, and’-sometimes charges of 
frand. . The nest-egg is always‘lost, either by being 
spoiled, or frozen in winter; and when eggs sell for 
thvee cents each, which hasbeen the psice for some ; 
weeks past, it is not worth while tothrow away “even 
a small sum, when bya very simple process it cai. easi- 

iv be saved, by cutting piecesof chalk, or any: other 
white substance, into a tolerable resemblance ofan» 
egg, and putting it into the nest; where it will answen® 


Brea ES 


all the purposes ofa nest-egg, full as well as a real egg; 
the ben not being*found to scrutinize sufficiently to de- 
tect the false token. A number of these should be 
procured, sufficient. to supply onetoeach nest, where 
they may remain for years, without danger of being 
sucked by dogs ar rats, and the hardest frosts will nev- 

er injure them; and there »will be no danger of selling. 

them in.the market for good fresh eggs laid last week 

Ova. 





“PLANTATIONS ON THE House Tor.—In Sweden , 
it is not a rare occurrence to find in the country, and 
even. in small towns, houses built so low, that the roof, 
covered with grass, serves as pasture ground for a 
goat. In Nofway, trees planted in the turf which 


-covers the cottages; so that a village, when seett from 


a distance, bears no slight resemblance to a grove.— 
Nothing 1s more common;than to see kitchen herbs 
eultivated on the roofs of houses in these countries. 
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* philosophical chemist; and unless he had served his 





DAVY’S- AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTR 


Weare glad to sec are} in oftheaboe.» ork, mh oe ‘ ny: 
country, under eitedinstinces too which. will ‘Secure that science developed by the genius of Apinas. 


itan extensive citeulation. The entire work, copied 
from the last Liondon edition; with notes by Dr. Joba 
Davy, has 1 Pincorporated with the regular matter 
of the Farmers Register, filling nearly two numbers 
that journal? and its cdiggy advertises an extra edition 
besides, at $—. No Meialiigent farmer shotld be 
without this standard work. 

We give below the concluding passages of the in- 
troductory lecture, asa fair specimen of the author's 
style, and also asi!lustrative of the importance ofthis 
study to the practical agriculturalist. 

Ep. Ten. Farrer. 


“Tt'is no unusual occurence for persons who argue 
in favor of practice and experience, to condemn gene- 
rally all attempts to, improve agriculture by philo- 
sophical inquiries and chemical. methods. That 
much vague specuration may be found in the works 
of those who have lightly taken up agriculture chem- 
istry, itis impossible to deny. tis not uncommon 
to find a number of changes rung upon a string of 
techincal terms, such as oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
and azote, as if the science pended upon words rather 
than apon'things. But this is, in fact, an argument 
for thenecessity of the establishment of just principles 
of chemistry on the subject. Whoever reasons upon 
agricultureis obliged to recur to this science He 
feels that it is scarcely possible to advance a step with- 
out it; and if he is satisfied with. insufficient views, it is 
not because he prefers them to atcurate knowledge, 
but generally because they are more current. {fa 

erson journeying in the night wishes to avoid being 
ed astray by thejgnis fatuus, the most secure method 
isto carry afamp in his own -hand. P 

“It has been said, and nodaybtedly with great truth, 
that .alpnilosophical chemist.wou!d most probably - 
make @ very unprofitable business of farming; and 
this certainly would bethe case, if be were*a mere 


apprenticeship tothe practice of the arf-as well as to, 






the#fieory. But there is reason to qlieve -that he 
wou a more suceessful agricalturist than a per- 
son*egnally unitated in farming, bot ignorant of 


chemistry altogether; his science, as far as it went, 
vould be useful to him. But chemistry is not the 
‘only kind of knowledge required; it formsasmall part 
‘ofthe philosophical basi of agriculture; but it is an 
important part, and, whenever applied in a proper 
manner, Must produce advantages. 

“In proportion as science advances, all the princi- 
ples become less complicated, and consequently more 
useful: * And itis then that their application is most 
advantageously made to the arts. The common. 
Jaborer can never be enlightened by the general 
doctrines Of philoscphy, but he will not refuse to adopt 
any practice, of the utility of which he issfully con- 
vineed, because it has been founded upon these prin- 
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, the be wholly unacquainted with the discoveries” 


of Gilbert on magnetism, or the’ refined principles of 


The dyerwill use his bleaching liquor, even though 
he is perhaps ignorant not only of the constitutio 
even of the name ofthesubstance on which ats.pov 
depend. “The great purpose of chemical: inves ie 
ton in agriculture ought undoubtedly: tovbe,. the dis. 
covery of imptoved methods of cultivation. Bat to, 
this end scientific principles and prattical knowledge 
are alike necessaty. The getms of discovery are 
often found in rational speculations; and industry is 
neve so efficaciousas when assisted byscience. 
“Tt is fromthe mane. ches ee — 
the pfoprietofs*of tand; those .who are : 
ihsis Bddeatiaut to form enlightened pl eg A 
fortunes, to carry such plans into exeettion: itis from 
these that the principles of improvement must one 
the laboring classes of the community; and in all 
cases the benefit is mutual; for the interest: of the, ten- 
antry must be always. likewise the iaterest of the pro- 
prietors of the soil. 
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The attention of the laborer will’ 
be more minute, and he wilk exert himself more for 
improvement, when he is certain he cannot deceive his 
employer, and haga conviction of the extent of his” 
knowledge. *gnorance in the possessor of .an estate, 
cfthe manner in which it onght to be treated, gene- 
rally leads either to inattention, or i: judicious praetices 
in the tenant or. the bailiff “Agrum pessimum 
mulctari cujus Dominus non docet sed. audit~ailli- 
cum.” he oe 
“There is no idea more unfounded than that a great 
devotion, oftime, anda minute knowledge-of gener 
chemistry, is necessary for pursuing experiments 
the nature of soils, or the properties of manares. 
Nothing can be more easy than to discover whether 
a soil effervesees, or changes color bythe action of an 
acid, or whether it burns when heated, or what.weight 
it leases by heat; and yet these simple indications may 
be of great importan.e in 2 kein of cultivation. . The 
expense connected with chemical inquiries is ex- 
tremely trifling; a small closet is sufficient for contain- 
ing allthe materials required. The-most im 
experiments may be made by means of a small por 
able apparatus; a few phials, containing acids, alka 
lies, and chemical re-agents; some. foil and wire of 










all that can be considered as absolutely essential for 


purs ing useful reseatehes. 


Ps 


experiments conducted after the most refined t 
retical views, thatthere are many instances Of failu 
for one of success; and this is inevitable from the ¢a-— 

ictous and uncertain nature of the causesthat operate, 
and from the impossibility of caleylating on all the 
circumstances that may interfere:.butthis is far from 
proving the inutility Btoach trials; one happy result, 
which can generally mere the methods of cultiva- 
tionyis worth the luborof a wtiole life, and an unsuc-’ 
SF gables well observed, mustestablish some 
truth, or tend to remove some.prejudice. . a¥: 













ciples. The mariner can trust to the compass, though! 
= : 
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Even éonsidered merely as a philosophical science, 
his department of knowledge is highly” orthy of 
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platinum; a lamp, a crucible, some “fialtrating papery... 
some funnels and giasses, for receiving products, are _ 


“Ttundoubtedly happens in agricultural chemical ' 
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trace the forms of living beings and their ok hae 
and peculiar perpttce, vagtatnincgthe progress of ie 
organic matter in its nt processes 
it attain its, ate and highest : 
vi 40 the purpose ¢ man?” 24 
Ofthe sciences are ardently. Seva’: and 
proper objects 0 “study: for.all refined 
ph Accouut of the intelectual pleasure 
pause they mer our views of 
ink. gtly avith 























depart 2 qairy. 
‘the p pleasure” resulting 
shee ‘is as gréat as 
an. which it is 
k ore ips practical bene- 
est melius, nihil uberius, 


‘thie cultivation of the earth are 
: eee in whieh they are 
developed: but they may ‘be considered as extending 
to future ages, and ast ately tending to benefit the 
er human race; as affo "subsistence for -gene- 

onsyet to come; us multiplying life, and not. only 
mullgipng life, but — providing for its enjoy- 
meee, 









From the Maine Farmer. 

: —) @ePies AND PIGGERIES. 
) improvements which afe annually taking 
Agricultare, are seen and felt as much in the 
hat is now paid to the rearing: and fattening 
mstock, as in. any thing. 
ased to see that the Hog comes in for a 
yattention, and there seems to be at this 
Wicular enquiry ‘throughout th» whole 
t breed is'the best, and how can they be 
most profitable mafiaged? = 

increased cultare of roots, enable those who 
raise large quanti ofthen to multiply. the teaants 












































of the ‘sty ¥ are enabled to feed them 
pee ihe, in cone hay growing state. at a cheap- 
er rate in many regi 8, by feeding them with these 
-— they can. n g “seeméto be a sort 


niverous an al that i like his friend, protéctor," 

er and devourer, man, hecan eat almost any 

thing; but the food whieh-appearsto be most congenial 
to him, is pore S and seeds, orgrain. 

at ¢ igned to enter largely into his 

dby the formation of his snout 

a af using it. Give him a chance. and 

he will soon Geaaetiate to you that he-not only 

“Amows where to find them, but how ‘to Sispose of 

them.. 

They-are not so well’ calculated to fatten him as 
they are to give him health and strength- 
alivée'and active; but hey are @ Ver! ~ a 
in the fattening process, ang. v he 
grain, may enter largely into,bis diet 

him for slaughter. e a 
Fruits also; are very grateful to his ale 


sm ie to wggmine very ee i 
















hat ci 3 more e delighttul thin ur 4 







Fcommodate. and feed thirty swine. 








if the farm. Soekleg “his 
el as rae found by experience 
te one who may 
sof rearing nei suena ig pork to the best 
singe, shoald vroviaes a pigge m | or building, de- 
exclu: i The style ‘and 
f & houglt every’ one 
prégard to. it. 
erided to, viz: 
niel be'warm—it should 
‘ w em a i: : ‘should be pie: to 
the number that youav cep. As-ageneral rule 
in building ore oe will take the least 
stuff, and a square the next | uantity and a *paral- 
lellogram more than either. “Hot instance, a circle 
tiventy feet in diameter, will require neatly sixty-three 
feet of fence orboards to enclose it. _A square twenty: * 
feet each way, will require eighty feet, this.will con- 
taim® little more are@than the cirele; but a parallello- 
gram.which shall contain as much area asthe squate 
(400: feet) say forty: feet long and ten feet wide, will 
require one hundred feet to enclose:tt. 

Acircle isssomewhat difficult to construct, bat a 
square is veryeasy. Suppose you erect a building 
twenty feet square and have your penson the out side - 
three of the sides will give -you-space enough to. ac- 
You, can have 
your wood, steamers, boilers and vats, in the ‘twenty 
feet room and feed them all without going ontof the” 
room by having a lid or trap door’ to lift up and: give 
youlachance tothetroughs. If you can have it plaz- 
ed on the side ofa hill where water can be obtained. 
easily, and havea cellar dug into the hill, the*floor: of 
which shall be on’a level with. the floor of your boil- 
ing room, it will be very convenient, but if not, a-cel- 
lar below may be made in the usual manner and a 

















'granery in the chamber above, 


Some years ago there was a communication “ pub- 
lished in the American Farmer, from Mr. fngerson of 
Roxburypand sutsequently in:the Farmer and Gard-\ 
ner, respecting the- management of a piggery, which’ 
gives the most systematic and: methodical manner. ‘of 
managing swinethatwe have anywhere seen, an and 


- we shall publish. it soon for the benefit of some of our — 


readers, who we. spnow are ‘seeking information on this » 
subject. ge 


ia 
net 





« From the Farmers Cabinet,’ 
ORCHARD GRass.—This grass.is worthy of being 
cultivated on account of its uncommon. Iyxuriance.—= ” 
Horses, cows, and sheep, eat it readily, and it isvalua- 
ble of-accqunt oftits excellent after-feed: 
abundant crop, springsearly, and grows fast, ‘makes 
excellent hay, and yields abundance of seed, which is 
not easily shaken out. It isa hardy grass, found high- 
ly useful in moist loaniy soils, and thriving under the : 
shade of trees. . It eomesearly, is soon mata re, and” 
continues green until late.in the season, as clover does, 
If intended for fodder, it should be cut while .young 


ppand tender. 





—“If I wanted to’punish an enemy, 
ing oh him the trouble of constant- 
== Haun ah Move 


Ivaffordsan= ~ 
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even when the quantity of its matter wy, is cone 





hibitsin. its: di 
Could the ¢or ne 
alittle the: sporting feature ‘which, is- rather too 


prominent"inGhe present: number, we ve shouldhave, 


no fears whatever of ifs eminent usefulness and |. 


respectability. We are free to seonfess that we 
have never been able to perceive any connexion, 
but a most*tinnatural and disastrous one, between 
the sports of the turf and the. legitimate “interests 


of agriculture; and we should be very, sincerely 


gratified if. our friends at Columbia: could be pre- 
vailed on to act upon a like. opinion i in the man; 
agement of their highly promising. work, the 
“Southern Cultivator and acu of — and 





iol ti san neice its seventh vol- 

ume; on the 3st ult., greaily teduced _ in price. 
Its regular terms have hitherto been $5. Two 
subscribers, now, uniting to remit a‘par payment, 
: Ol rat the time of subscribing, without 
cost Lae valk may receive the” “work at, 
seach. In other words a $5bill will pur- 
70 ‘copies; but to’ single subscriber the 
terms are still $5. - This distinction. is. adopted 
from 4 6 avowed mo ive’ mot a sc s | one) of ex- 
tending the citetlation f the work, which, aside |. 
from the inirinsic value of i its contents, is now of- 
fered at a rate so cheap as to’ make it a bargain 












sidered. 


pre 


“Whatghas become of our correspondents? We 
hope they: will not forget to lend-us’ their highly 





valued= aid in sustairfing the interest of this | Li 


work. “We earnestly solicit communications fron 
every section of country where the Pan 
lates. , 


} victed on responsible 





ahd trouble, A 
isha to keep a she 


farmers do it, 












page. of your 
an abe sum 7 






of wheat, corn, 
F other artitles s¢ mee 
would do mote, it wou 
stock, seeds, impleme nts 
ing, ea; coffee, sugar, 
and wou'd preseat a very 
ment-for family exan 
month; 5 and ifthers should be 
the purse,” it” would indicate: 
were most necesssary : 
A farmer keeping abook of entries of th “deseri = 
tion, would always know his latitude and Jongitude, 
asa captain ofa ship does when on th 
would be less likely torun on to'shoals 
the breakers, Asit is not very usaal ai 
to take reeéipts when money is paid on 
casions, and not in very largeyscms, and 
mories ofmany people are very frail, sue 
entries as has os referred to, woul 
service as a record of payment when 
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of it existed, and might prevent lit 
in case ¢ ‘the decease of aye 
On the death of the head o 


eau : records of his real 
difficu ry and sometimes hy 
besides a great deal of tr 
who were wehged to grope ih. cin 
estate. a PS ae 
“At is well Ljntahii diane 7 wort e 
‘farmers ate earefal to preser¥ nn accurate state 
of all their worldly ¢ ‘concerns, | 
per form, and such rarely fi 
But there.are many others 
plead guilty, or, if they d 


to keepany intelligible series of ile in a 
their Ingeings and outgoings, and thes 
sons. who often complrin: of “a hole we th 
and yet they are was careful to haye.it Pep 
duc season. ” Seite... RBR 










14 Eeincside. 4.50, 1, steer 
che R. Howorh,1, Byes oh be 






















